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TN the past eight years I have owned 82 cars, 
costing me tens of thousands of pounds. I 
have also bought one large mechanical ele¬ 
phant. It is still mine. It stands rusting in a 
London garage, a monument to my craze 
for four-wheeled (and four-legged) vehicles. 

Let me explain about that elephant. It was 
my Uncle Bert who introduced me to a 77- 
year-old inventor in his workshop. The driver 
—or rather “mahout”—was supposed to sit on 
its back and operate levers which worked an 


engine inside. This made the elephant walk 
fairly realistically. It had to be licensed as a 
moving vehicle and have number plates, etc. 
I won’t tell you where the rear light was. 

Uncle Bert and I, figuring it would be 
great for kiddies’ holiday rides, commissioned 
the inventor to finish it, and took it down to 
the seaside in a furniture van. 

On its test run, unfortunately, with the in¬ 
ventor himself sitting up at the controls, the 
elephant got stuck on the crest of the well- 
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cambered road. There was no adjustment for 
levelling its legs. 

The driver yelled to be rescued from his 
perch and suddenly the legs splayed out in all 
directions and the creature sank to its belly. 
The driver fell off and fainted. Sadly we took 
the elephant back to London and stored it in a 
garage. And there it is today, six years later. 
The lesson: Never try to make money out of 
children. 

The lesson I have learned from motor cars 
is that perfection in one vehicle is impossible 
to attain. The only thing is to have a selection 
of cars and enjoy the best of each. And now 
that I am a star, of course, I am lucky enough 
to be able to do just that. 

My first car was an apres-war Rover 14, 
and I set my future pattern by trading it in 
after a month. 

Since then I’ve had almost every sports 
car one can think of and a wide variety of 
other types, including a 2£-litre Jaguar, 3.8- 
litre Jaguar, an Austin 20-25, which I sold to 
Spike Milligan, two Rolls-Royces, a Bentley 
Continental Mercedes 300 SL, Ferrari GT 2+2, 
Aston Martin DB41, a BrLcol 407, two Cadil¬ 
lacs, two Buicks, Bristol Viotti and a XKE 
Jag. 

I even had an ambulance in 1958 when I 
was commuting between London and South¬ 
ampton, where I was filming. I slept on a 
stretcher in the back. 


The first Rolls-Royce I had was a 1930 
Phantom III limousine that had belonged to 
Gordon Richards. It was such a monstrous car 
that I was unable to turn the corner from 
Bond Street into Conduit Street without run¬ 
ning over the pavement. 

Occasionally I treated myself to a chauf¬ 
feur if I had to go very far on business, but 
even that luxury could turn into disaster. 

Once I was giving that charming gent 
Percy Edwards, the bird-song imitator, an 
over-night lift back to London from a theatre 
in the north when my chauffeur dozed off and 
we careered into a telegraph pole. Percy, who 
was relieving the monotony of the ride by en¬ 
tertaining me with bird noises, was thrown for¬ 
ward. 

Trapped In Car Boot 

All kinds of bird noises spilled out of him 
as—in the middle of a trill—he hit his Adam’s 
apple on the divider. The damage to the car 
was slight, but it wouldn’t move, so the chauf¬ 
feur went off to phone for help. 

Meanwhile Percy sat on the running 
board, his feet on the ground, saying: “Pm 
ruined, I’m ruined. I can’t tweet any more.” 
As I was trying to console him, dawn started 
to come up. “This is the time and place, too, 
when you hear the soft-throated kite,” Percy 
said sadly. 

Right on cue, we heard a chee-chee-chee. 
“That’s it,” said Percy. “I should answer.” He 
took a breath and, I am sure, gave a short 
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prayer. “Cawwww, too-too-too,” he trilled. 
‘Thank God,” he said, “I haven’t lost me 
voice.” * 

He started a conversation with the bird 
and suddenly there were about five birds 
around talking with him. The chauffeur rolled 
up with a breakdown van. The men in the van 
sat there astounded, because by that time 
Percy had a full concert going with every bird 
in the countryside. He was in full voice again. 

Some time later I bought a new Jaguar 
and showed it to my friend Graham Stark, who 
was most enthusiastic about it. But as we went 
off for a ride I heard a rattle. 

“Do you hear that?” I asked Graham. 

“It’s coming from the boot,” he said. 
“What do you think of that, a brand-new car 
and a rattle in the boot.” I stopped the car. 
Graham said he’d get inside the boot while I 
drove around a bit and he’d find the rattle. He 
got in the boot, I shut it and drove off. 

While I was looking for some rough 
ground to drive over, I saw my agent, Dennis 
Selinger, in the street. He stopped me to dis¬ 
cuss a point of business and suggested we go 
off for a coffee. I forgot all about Graham. 
Later, back in the car and driving home, I 
heard dull pounding sounds coming from the 
boot. 

“My God—Graham!” I thought, and hur¬ 
riedly pulled over to the side of the road. I 
opened the boot and there was old Graham, 
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white-faced and gasping for breath. I had to 
help him out of the boot, then sit with him 
by the side of the road until he came round 
and got his colour back. 

The car I have had the longest is an Austin 
Mini-Cooper. Its basic price was £600. But I 
had a coachwork firm put in a few extras. They 
took out the seats and the dashboard, stripped 
off the paintwork and then started the golden 
face-lift. They put on 12 coats of paint, each 
rubbed down by hand. They upholstered it in 
leather and fitted adjustable reclining seats. 

The Roman purple body was given a cane- 
work finish. They added a sliding roof, a ve¬ 
neered dashboard, pencil-beam reading light, 
electrically operated windows, cigar lighter, 
lamb’s-wool carpets, cocktail cabinet, tape re¬ 
corder and electric razor. 

They fitted two fog lamps, two-speed wind¬ 
screen wipers, radio with electric self-rais¬ 
ing aerial, electrically heated rear window, 
dual-tone horn, reversing light and hidden pet¬ 
rol-tank cap inside the boot. 

The list goes on... independent rear 
compartment heater, safety straps, insulated 
sound-proofed floor cover, private Yale locks 
on both doors, power-assisted brakes, anti¬ 
burglar device, rev counter. All that leather- 
covered steering column and wooden 
steering wheel, and all new chrome and 
undersealing. By the time the modification 
was finished, the total cost was about £1,8C0. 


It’s either the most expensive Mini-Cooper 
ever built or it’s the least expensive Rolls- 
Royce. 

I’m now having the whole car remodified, 
particularly from a performance and safety 
point of view. It will stay up with the best 
and be as safe as the best. Apart from own¬ 
ing and besporting myself in cars, I have also, 
in the last few years, spent a fair amount of 
time making films, as you will have noticed. 

Merging In The Character 

I have played a very wide range of charac¬ 
ter parts in films, but there is still one part 
which would cause me major difficulty. That is 
the role of... myself. I should have to approach 
the role just as carefully as if I were playing 
another character. The characters I portray are 
based upon people I have met or observed at 
one time or another. So, as I cannot observe 
myself, I would have to ask all my friends 
and acquaintances how they see me. 

Then I’d add up all their impressions of me 
and perhaps eventually I would develop a man¬ 
ner and a voice for myself. I always start on the 
voice first, possibly through working for so 
long in radio, where the sound is everything. 

I based the voice of the old retired ge¬ 
neral in “The Waltz of the Toreadors” on the 
Earl of Dudley, whose parties I used to go to 
at his home in Hertfordshire. My general didn’t 
look too much like, the Earl—and their beha¬ 
viour was different, of course! — but Eric 
Dudley was the starting point. 
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I patterned the voice of the Welsh lib¬ 
rarian in “Only Two Can Play” on a man 
Kenneth Griffith introduced me to in Swansea. 
After perfecting a character’s voice I begin 
work on his look. 

I make a lot of drawings of him as I 
think he should look, then I get together with 
the make-up man and sort of transfer the 
drawings on to my face. Next I try to estab¬ 
lish how he walks. Very important, the walk. 

Finally, in full make-up, I confront myself 
in the mirror. I stare at my image waiting for 
the man I am going to portray to stare back 
at me. 

Then, if I’m lucky, it happens. The film 
character has taken me over. 

I don’t have to think how he will sit down, 
walk, light a cigarette, gesture or speak. My 
personality is merged in his. That is my “me¬ 
thod” if you like. Every actor has his own. 

Sometimes I am asked why I don’t appear 
in the live theatre. Well, I’ve been offered many 
plays in the West End and on Broadway, but 
I know if I did one for six or nine months I’d 
go out of my mind. I’m just not cut out for a 
disciplined performance night after night, which 
is why I prefer films. With every take there’s 
something fresh, a new challenge. 

So it’s films for me, as soon as I’m fit 
enough to get back in front of the camera. 
Meanwhile .... au revoir ! 

(Concluded) 
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